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OUR GLOBE GETS SMALLER AND SMALLER 
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They Like ‘ 
the Salt Best 


Now take babies — any baby can coo his way into 


your heart, or can wail as if you're killing him. 


BY ELMER J. MEYER, MLM. 


@ WHEN I came to [lave I knew that my record of 
twenty-one baptisms for one day wouldn’t last long. 
St. Michael’s parish is famous for the number of in- 
fants that are brought in to receive the saving waters 
every Sunday. When you realize that this parish 
takes care of some forty-five thousand souls, the 
number of baptisms every Sunday isn’t very large. 
On the other hand, when I have fifty-nine screaming, 
squalling, crving infants before me, impatiently wait- 
ing to receive the sacrament of life, fifty-nine seems 
like a lot. The fifty-nine I baptized today were an 
average group, if you can call the antics of Peruvian 
babies average. 





First of all I tried to get the 
necessary information from the par- 
ents: ‘When was the child born?” 

“Well, one day last month, but 
nobody remembers the exact date.” 

“Godparents?” 

“Oh yes, we'll 
go out on the 
street and pick 
up some likely 
prospects.” 

It is always 
a problem for 
the godparent 
whose privilege 
it is to bestow a “John Henry” on 
the child. Often the reply is, “You 
call him whatever you want, Padre, 
and it will be all right with us!” 
Other times they ask for the calen- 
dar and pick the saint’s name for 
the day. 

The godparents are all pushing to 
be first in line. And the wailing 
infants are building up to a cre- 
scendo that will reach its peak at 
the actual pouring of the water. 
Their timing and harmony its bad, 
but that doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to them. They seem to think 
it a contest to find out who has the 
strongest lungs. 

As I go down the line, 
the faces are smiling up at me with 
big toothless grins; others are cry- 
ing, with big crocodile tears running 
down their rosy cheeks. Some faces 
are sad, as if they already knew the 
hard life which is to be their fu- 
ture. Two things they all have in 
common are a full head of black 
hair and two brown sparkling eves. 

The faces are dirty because the 
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mothers, fearing that they will ge 
sick in the cold, do not bathe them 
even on their day of baptism. Some 
of the frail little tots look as if 
they won't last another week. With 
the medical 
care that they 
receive I am 
surprised that 
the infant mor- 
tality rate isn’t 
greater than 
it is. 

The salt 
touching a ba- 
by’s tongue is a new experience, and 
each baby keeps licking its lips to 
get all the taste it can. This is 
the part the babies all seem to like 
most. The godparents get a kick 
out of the strange expressions and 
compare their godchild with the 
ones to their right and left to see 
which likes the salt better. 

With the pouring of the water the 
little voice box reaches its forte, 
and I wish I could scream along 
with them in self-defense. 

Finally I whisper the last **Vade 
in pace” because my voice is dry and 
hoarse from reading the prayers for 
the last two hours. I thank God 
for the privilege of being the in- 
strument in bringing _ fifty-eight 
souls into the state of grace. I 
am a little tired as I take off my 
surplice. Then comes a voice, call- 
ing, “‘Padre, Padre. We came late, 
will you baptize one more?” I 
would like to tell them to come the 
next day but God’s grace cannot be 
withheld; so I obliged with my 
fifty-ninth baptism of the day. g& 
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Maryknollers in Guatemala institute a “each one teach five" 
program to reach mountain Indians. Some 2,000 volunteer 
catechists are being used . .. In Bogota, Colombia, Father 
JAMES McNIFF has completed a master plan for catechetical 
teaching in all of Latin America. He is the CCD director for 
CELAM . . . Maryknoll's new Inchon mission contains 650,000 
people and some 170 islands in the Yellow Sea. One island is 
only a mile from Red North Korea fortifications. 


* * * 


Father JOHN C. MURRETT, of Buffalo, N.Y., home 
on furlough is taking a busman's holiday. He is 
writing a book showing the influence the Bible 
had on Shakespeare's writings. He says that the 
Japanese students read Shakespeare avidly and he 
hopes his book will be one more way to interest 
them in Catholicism. 


* * + 


Christian Brothers from the St. Louis Province are open- 

ing a high school in Huehuetenango, Guatemala. This will 

be a big forward step for Catholic education and should be 
the source for many vocations . .. Maryknoll is beginning 
work in the Quetzeltenango Province of Guatemala. Father 

JAMES A. FLAHERTY, of Philadelphia, has already taken over 
the first parish at San Carlos Sija. 


* * * 


JULIUS NYERERE, the political leader in Tan- 
ganyika and the man most likely to head that land 
when independence comes, is a Catholic. He once 
taught in a Catholic school and also worked for 
Maryknoll as a language teacher and translator. . 
Watch our next issue for a new fiction story by 
Father McGOVERN. It's called Laughing Boy. 


* * * 





In Kowak, Africa, a woman asked to be excused from a class 
in catechism being taught by Father EDWARD BASKERVILLE, of 
Joliet, Ill. She returned at the end of class with a new 
baby boy and announced she would name him after Father... 
In checking Maryknoll bishops, we learn five have come from 
Massachusetts, four from New York, while Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Missouri, Wisconsin, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia each gave one. 
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Filipinos learn early in life that democracy in Asia means preparedness. 


After centuries of lassitude, a new lifeblood 
is flowing through the veins of 


a warm-hearted people. 


Philippines 


@ TAKE a land mass a little larger than Arizona, split it up 
into 7,109 islands of various sizes, populate it with 21 million 
people — and you have a fairly accurate picture of the 
Philippine Republic. Granted independence on July 4, 1946, 
the people are vigorously engaged in extensive educational, 
cultural and hygienic programs. Although the Church is 
haunted by a shortage of priests, Maryknoll statistics indi- 
cate a sharp increase in religious vocations. aa 
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Children, whose parents were de- 
prived of an education, respond 
to the three R’s with enthusiasm. 


High infant and adult mortality 
rates were taken for granted un- 
til mobilized medicine moved in. 


< 


But many, like this winsome lass, 
dream of sugar and spice and every- 
thing nice — and go to bed hungry. 


> 
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AGAINST 
Wor_p Poverty 


We inch ahead in providing better food, better raiment, 


better homes to help mankind live better lives. 


BY JOUN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


@ ARE we gaining or losing in the 
battle against world poverty? We 
are gaining, but don’t dream of 
laying down your arms; there is 
much fighting still ahead. If the im- 
provement of man’s estate through 
the vast effort since World War IT, 
the greatest in world history, is as 
much as five per cent it is enormous 
in itself, but it leaves tremendous 
tasks still undone. 
World's human ills 

Millions of people in backward 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America have in recent years been 
rescued from the misery of mass 
diseases, such as malaria. In both 
wealthier countries and backward 
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countries men are living longer. 


- There have been drastic changes in 


the life span since the nineteenth 
century. Today so-called average 
life expectancy in the United States 
and Australia has reached 71 years, 
while New Zealand reports a phe- 
nomenal 72. Countries of Asia and 
Latin America have improved but 
are still startlingly low; India has a 
life expectancy of 35 years, Thai- 
land’s is 40 years, Taiwan’s is 55. 
In Latin America, Guatemala’s has 
risen to 45, Paraguay’s to 50 years. 

Infant mortality has been reduced. 
In portions of Central Africa, esti- 
mates of a few years ago reported 
areas where 500 out of every thou- 
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sand children born were dead before 
their first birthday. Such areas 
have cut these figures to 200 per 
1000 and better. India’s rate is 
estimated today at 200 per thousand 
births, Burma’s 
at 225, the Phil- 
ippines’ at 200, 
Jaiwan’s at 100. 

In our devel- 
oped countries 
cancerand heart 
disease are 
man’s great en- 
emies, while in less developed lands 
the wasting diseases, such as tuber- 
culosis, still are the great scourges. 
The fight for food 

Impressive gains have been made 
in food production for the needy in 
all regions of the world. The serious 
food shortages in the early postwar 
years have been greatly lessened. 
But some of the more fundamental 
problems of world food and agri- 
culture are not yet very near to 
solution. A large part of the world’s 
population in less developed coun- 
tries still possesses a per capita 
food consumption below the pre- 
war level. 

The gap between our country’s 
food supply, with its mountainous 
surpluses, and the supply in some 
Asian countries is wider than ever. 
In some countries of the Far East 
enough rice is actually produced, 
but cost of transport is so great 
that the poor still go hungry. 

The fight for schools 

One half of the world’s children 
of school-going age are still not 
enrolled in schools. Nevertheless a 
significantly greater number now 
have the opportunity for schooling, 


and alms. 
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PRAY 


for the missions all over the 
world. Fortify your prayer with 
penance, sacrifice, mortification 
St. Paul said: 
loves a cheerful giver.” 


and world literacy really advances. 

There are some 600 million chil- 
dren five to fourteen years old in 
the world today. Of these, the total 
number in primary and secondary 
schools exceeds 
280 million. Of 
these 20 million 
are in Catholic 
schools. The 
gain in enroll- 
ment since 1950 
has been almost 
20 per cent. 
Despite the advance, the children 
of 60 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation are still without educational 
facilities. In countries containing 
five per cent of mankind, less 
than 20 per cent of the children are 
in school, 

Everywhere in the world the cen- 
sus taker asks the question, “Can 
you read and write?” There’s a 
steady rise in the total who say 
‘ves.’ Today 55 to 60 per cent of 
mankind are literate. Japan reports 
97-9 per cent literacy, while the 
United States can claim only 97.5! 
Southern Europe reaches 80 per 
cent. Latin America counts 55 to 60 
per cent, East Asia 50 to 55 per 
cent. South Central Asia and Africa 
are 15 to 20 per cent literate. 

The world's workers 

The world’s working population, 
both men and women, is something 
better than 40 per cent of the 2 
billion 700 million human beings on 
the planet. As a whole, the world’s 
workers are producing more and 
possess a higher standard of living 
today than ever before in recorded 
history. Employment, productivity 
and wages have improved. Still mil- 
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Shaded areas are the poor- 
er countries of the globe. 


lions of able workers are unem- 
ployed and insecure and are receiv- 
ing an insufficient wage to maintain 
a bare minimum level of living. Too 
many of the very young and the 
very old are still forced to engage 
in gainful employment, at the ex- 


pense either of their education or of 


their health. 
There are signs of new gains. In 


the better-developed countries of 


the globe, so-called real wages 
(wages judged by their local buying 
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Atlantic 
Ocean 


TROPIC OF 
CANCER 





TROPIC OF 





CAPRICORN 


power) have increased by 10 per 
cent during the past 20 years. In 
the backward countries of the earth 
the masses of the poorly paid are 
stirred as they have seldom been 
before in history to rebellion against 
their unjust lot. Their political 
leaders are anxious as seldom 
before to calm this disquiet, this 
anger, among the heretofore meek 
masses of the earth. Efforts are 
being made almost everywhere to 
better the economic conditions of 
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The heavy concentrations of people who are sickly or 





illiterate or in need of food or housing lie in a central band 







of countries that spans the globe. Yet our brothers in want 


are found eve 





rywhere. Poverty casts a world-wide shadow. 
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: the working population of the globe. — and the pronouncement of religion.” 
; _ Where do I as a Catholic figure — Pope Pius XI confirmed this call to 
“ in this battle against world poverty — duty when he said, ‘Although from 
a‘ and its multiple consequences? Pope her divine mission the Church is 
‘ Leo XIII gave us the answer over directly concerned with the spirit- 
| half a century ago. “It is the ual and not the temporal, still as 
‘ opinion of some,” said His Holiness, all these things aid one another 
. “that the so-called social question and are closely intertwined, the | 
‘ is merely economic. The precise Church fosters the temporal pros- | 
‘ opposite is the truth. It is first perity of individuals and society 
, 4ofall moral and religious, and for as effectively almost as if she had 
¢ that reason its solution is to be been instituted for that purpose 
expected mainly from the moral law alone.” a8 
, 
II 
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The Little 





Deal and Dumb Boy 


The Indians went on strike, but not for wages or working conditions. 


@ IT WAs in a small cluster of huts 
called El Pino that, so the legend 
goes, Our Lady appeared to a 
little Indian boy. He was deaf 
and dumb. She came to him as he 
knelt praying by a wooden cross 
along the camino real. 

Tradition says that the boy was 
cured by the heavenly visitor, who 
asked that a chapel be built on that 
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spot. Neighbors took the boy to the 
Dominican mission in the nearby 
town of Chiantla. The Padres had a 
half-built church there and a small 
monastery for five monks. 

These Padres coaxed the Indians 
to leave their scattered and lonely 
huts and come to live together in 
the town. They were Mam Indians. 
Chiantla was a Mam village. 
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4 The Dominicans, eager to do any- 
thing that would help them in their 


Pwork of converting the Indians, 


agreed to build the chapel and also 
tohave a statue of the Virgin carved 
for the new chapel. They engaged 
the best colonial sculptor of Guate- 
mala to do the image ~— Quirio 
Catano of Antigua. The statue is 
listed among his works. When the 
statue was finished, it was carried 
on the backs of Indians all the way 
to Chiantla, blessed and placed in 
the new chapel. The Indians were 
happy with their .VMadrecita. 

We know that these Indians were 
serfs who worked in the numerous 
silver mines which existed in the 
mountains above Chiantla. They 
lived in poor, thatched huts in the 
midst of their cornfields. From an 
arroyo called Hidden Water, clay 
canals led water down to the fields, 
and life was good for them. 

But the smelters at the mines 
called constantly for greater sup- 
plies of firewood; soon most of the 
trees that had protected the slopes 
were gone and erosion began. And 
as the soil ran away, deep culverts 
began to form; the spot on which 
the chapel stood was threatened. 
Then one night an awful thing hap- 
pened —- the statue of the Virgin 
vanished. 

Panic came over the Indians, and 
work stopped in the mines; neither 
shouting nor beating could make 
them resume their work. Next after- 
noon they heard that the statue was 
inthe church at Chiantla. The In- 
dians formed a long procession; and 
with much firing of rockets and the 
happy sound of flutes and drums, 
they carried the statue of their 
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Mother back to its little home. But 
the following night the statue dis- 
appeared again. They went to 
Chiantla and brought it back. 

The Indians asked the Padres’ ad- 
vice. Everyone, including the In- 
dians, agreed that the Virgin prob- 
ably now wanted her statue left in 
Chiantla because the chapel was in 
danger of falling down. In fact, the 
chapel’s walls caved in before long 
and the road in front of the main 
door slid down the hillside. Today, 
300 years later, you can still see the 
chapel’s ruins; and inside them is 
a little cemetery. 

Existing documents speak of the 
famous statue of Chiantla as being 
in its present location in 1619. It 
is covered with a mantle of pure 
silver — the gift of Pedro Almengor, 
a miner from Spain. In 1619, Padre 
Antonio de Remesal, one of the 
earliest historians of Guatemala, 
tells of visiting the Miraculous 
Virgin and reading about the mira- 
cles worked at her shrine. ae 














- The separated henequen fibre 
will become rope and cordage. 





WORKERS SERIES 


BTHE worLD of Avelino Quintal 

enters about his home and _ his 

work. Outside of these two, his 
ivities are limited. 

Avelino Quintal, 58 years old, is 
the foreman on a henequen planta- 
tion in Itzincab, Yucatan, Mexico. 
He is a stocky, sun blackened man, 
whose thick black hair bulges from 
under his straw hat. His eyes are 
mrapped in wrinkles. He is alert 

d quick in his movements, as be- 
Hits one who oversees the activities 
of a large sisal hacienda. 

Avelino lives with his family 
in a four-room house. His wife, 
Matilde Ik, is eighteen years young- 
fr than her husband. She grew up 
in Itzincab and was Avelino’s own 
I is Chitin, which means 
Little Boy.”’ 
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BY THOMAS OROURKE, M.M. 
| WALTER WINRICH, M.M. 

| and ROMAN KASPRZAK, M.M. 
ee 

There are nine Quintal children, 
ranging in age from twenty years 
to six months. Avelino confesses 
that he would like to have many 
more. His three oldest sons — Este- 
ban, 18; Avelino, 16; and Daniel, 
14 — work to implement the family 
income. Avelino’s 75-year-old moth- 
er also lives with the family. 

The twelve members of the 
Quintal household dwell in a house 
compact by American standards. 
There are four rooms, two measur- 
ing twenty-seven by seventeen feet, 
and two measuring thirteen by ten 
feet. The floor is of dirt. There are 
no electricity or sanitary facilities. 
Water is carried in from a well out- 
side. The house is owned by the 
hacienda for which Avelino works. 

Avelino’s day begins at dawn. 
He arises then, gets his family 
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Yucatan’s _ fields 
— row upon row 
of green wealth 


Scraping leaves — 
(below) before 
crushing begins 

















moving and takes breakfast. Next, 
he is off to the plantation where he 
visits the shop where the henequen 
leaves are crushed and the fibres 
extracted. These latter will be used 
in making rope. The bagazo, or 
left-over material, will be turned 
into fertilizer. After checking with 
the men and giving orders for the 
day, Avelino assigns the work in 
the fields. He tells the workers 
what part of the henequen fields 
are to be cut, picks certain men 
for cutting and others for haul- 
ing the cut leaves to the plant. 
Finally, he leads his men into the 
fields and stays with them until 
the work is finished. 

Henequen, or sisal, is native to 
Yucatan, although the commercial 
growth of the plant has been ex- 
tended to other parts of the world. 
The plant resembles the century 
plant, the leaves measuring up to 
five feet long. It takes five years 
of growing before the plant can 
be harvested, so henequen planta- 
tions are quite extensive. 

After the leaves have been cut, 
they are brought to the plantation 
factory. Here the rough green outer 
skin and the cellular inside are 
removed by scraping and crushing. 
These parts make up the bagazo. 
The remaining clean white fibre is 
dried in the sun, baled and sent off 
to market. After spinning, this fibre 
becomes cord, twine and rope. 
Yucatan henequen does not have 
the quality of Manila hemp, but it 
is in great demand for cordage. 

About noon, when the heat of 
the day becomes unbearable, Ave- 
lino and his men return to their 
homes. By this time, they have put 
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in six hours of work and are finished 
at the plantation for the day, 
Avelino, however, is on twenty. 
four-hour call. Most afternoons, he’ 
consults with the plantation owner ™ 
or his workers. He also takes-care | 
of a handicapped son of the owner 
who lives on the plantation. The 
plantation operates seven days a 
week, so there is no “‘day off.” 
For all this work and responsi- 7 
bility, Avelino earns (including | 
overtime and bonuses) 220 pesos — 
a week, or about $27. He is very 
loyal to his employer, protecting f * 
his interests and assuring him of fF, « 
consistent work. On the few occa- 
sions when he has had to borrow 
money (because one or other of his 
children were sick), he was able to 
get what he needed from the ha- 
cienda owner without interest. The 
plantation provides him with his 
house, and he looks forward to a 
small pension from the estate when 
it comes time for him to retire. 
Avelino inherited his job from 
his father, who did the same work Dried 
before him. He expects one of his gill b 
own sons to succeed him. Three of for th 
his boys are working on the ha- 
cienda now, and probably the 
younger two will join them when 
they are old enough. In short, the 
hacienda is Avelino’s way of life. 
Even what social relaxation he gets 
is tied up in the hacienda’s fiestas. 
Despite his devotion to duty, 
Avelino has very little in the way 
of security other than the good will 
of his boss. With a big family, he 
has never been able to save for a 
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rainy day. He has no insurance, * 
gets no allowances from the govern- 
wi 


ment. Legally, he is entitled to 
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Dried henequen 
ill be baled 
the market. 





Avelino checks 
family budget 
with his wife. 











Avelino Quintal is a good father and spends much time with his children, 
He reads to them (above). His favorite time of the day is in the cool of 


evening when he can sprawl in his hammock and argue with his old friends. 














some medical benefits, but in real- 
ity they do not exist. He gets no 
yacations and no day off. He can 
expect no further advancement, 
for he is as high as he can go. 

In his personal life, Avelino is 
very strict. He does not gamble 
or drink to excess. He is a better- 
than-average Catholic, believes in 
family prayer and has great devo- 
tion to Senor del Triste Amor (Our 
Lord of the Sad Love). He spends 
a great deal of time with his chil- 

dren, helping the younger ones with 

their studies. Although a loving 

father, he is a firm believer in 
stern discipline. He is conscious 
that he can best impart the ideals 
of right and wrong to his offspring 
by his own words and deeds. 

When asked what he wants for his 
children, he replies without hesi- 
tation: “I want my children to be 
good Catholics and good citizens 
whol Mexico. I want for my children 
fathe full rights to which they are 
ry) mentitled.”” 

i This last part of the above state- 
f @ment has political overtones, for 
fAvelino is very politically con- 
scious. He is an avid reader of the 
local newspaper, and seldom misses 
m2 news broadcast on his small 
battery radio. He is always ready 
for political argument. He claims 
to be a member of the Democrat 
j party, but he does not bother to vote. 
@ §©Avelino is also unusual because 
of his intense interest in inter- 
National affairs and the fact that 
he has only praise for the United 
jotates. “Eisenhower! There’s a 
« an,” he tells his hearers. ‘““We’d 

Sgll be lost to the Communists if 

wasn’t for the United States.” 
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Avelino has a bitter dislike of 
communism, although he has never 
had any personal experience with 
the doctrine. He keeps a sharp 
eye open in Itzincab for any evi- 
dence of Communist activity, and 
generally opens a discussion with 
visitors by asking, “What do you 
think of these Communists?” He is 
fluent in both Maya and Spanish, 
and often mixes these languages 
while talking. 

All in all, Avelino Quintal is a 
happy and contented man. He may 
never be sure of the morrow’s live- 
lihood, he may never have any 
pocket money, but his roots go deep 
into his family and his work. He 
asks little of life, and gives far 
more than he receives. He has no 
unfulfilled ambitions, is troubled 
by no unattainable desires. He has 
the love and respect of his family 
and friends, and to his mind these 
are the greatest of riches. 

To see Avelino at his typical best, 
drop into Itzincab any evening. 
You will find the plantation fore- 
man sprawled in his hammock 
enjoying the cool breezes which 
pulsate from the jungle and distant 
sea. He has had his evening meal of 
beans, tortillas, noodles, meat broth 
and chocolate drink. He has fin- 
ished his afternoon newspaper and 
heard the evening news broadcast. 
Around him are gathered a few 
old cronies, all in loud and friendly 
argument over the day’s happen- 
ings both in Mexico and the world. 
For Avelino, this is contentment. 
The rest of the world may need 
automobiles and _ televisions, but 
Avelino Quintal needs only his 
family and friends. ay mB 
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BY MORGAN E. CLIPPINGER 


KOREA'S AMAZING MRS. KIM: 
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She taught herself to read and write; today she’s a college president. 





if g BEFORE the Korean War, Mrs. 
Kim’s hair was jet black; today it 
sstreaked with gray. She carries 
enself with dignity. In spite of 
her age, her calm, brown eyes are 
till clear and alert and her voice 
ms somehow too strong for her 
fail body. When she speaks, it is 
ith assurance and conviction. 

She was born in an era when 
omen were not even given names 

d it was deemed foolish to edu- 
ate them. 

So litle Myung Un was taught 
nly to cook, sew, keep house and 
levote herself to the needs of the 
men and boys of the family. 

At night she sat for hours listening 
o her brother recite the stories 
rom the ancient Chinese classics 
onfucius, Lao-tse and the other 
holars. Finally she knew them by 

art. When her brother faltered 
ma word or phrase, ironically she 
ould supply it for him. Later she 
aught herself to read and write. 

One day when she was only eight 
ears old, her brother brought home 
Bible written in the Korean script, 
which she began to read. After she 
ad read it once, she read it again— 
and still again. She was destined 
o embrace Christianity and be- 
ome a sincere and devout Catholic. 

When she was only sixteen, her 

ily arranged her marriage to a 
andsome young Korean army ofli- 
er, Lieutenant- Wu Yong Song, 
ho was teaching at the Officers’ 
Academy. According to the custom 
he retained her maiden name, be- 

g known as “‘Mrs. Kim.”’ She then 
ttled down to the full monotonous 
butine of Korean married life. 
One day about two years after her 
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marriage, she happened to look out 
the door of her home and saw her 
two small cousins, dressed in long 
colorful skirts and carrying books. 
They were just beginning elemen- 
tary school. Suddenly a twinge of 
sadness welled up in her heart. 

“It was at this moment that I si- 
lently promised myself that my own 
daughters would enjoy the education 
that I did not receive. I would real- 
ize my dream through my children.” 

In the years that followed she 
had seven children -—— four of them 
girls — and all of them went to 
kindergarten, elementary school 
and high school. 

When her eldest daughter’s teach- 
er suggested that the girl continue 
on to college, Mrs. Kim was encour- 
aged by this turn of events and 
decided to watch for the opportune 
moment to broach the subject. For 
several days she carefully observed 
Mr. Song’s mood; and when she 
found him relaxing after an espe- 
cially excellent meal, she sat down 
beside him and popped the question. 

Mr. Song looked at her quizzi- 
cally for a moment and laughed. 
**What! Since when does a girl have 
to go to college to learn how to sew 
and cook and have babies?” 

But she was prepared for his 
answer and replied calmly that if 
her daughter should marry and her 
husband die, how would she be able 
to manage her own affairs? How 
could she bring up her children 
properly? How could she protect 
herself and earn a living, unless 
she had a good education? 

She did not get his consent that 
night. Nor the next. But as the 
days went by she found him making 
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fewer and fewer objections, About 
one month later he had completely 
given up resistance. 

The only question which re- 
mained was how to finance the edu- 
cation. She her- 
self solved that 
problem. Al- 
though she 
might have had 
servants to help 
her, she pre- 
ferred to save 
that money for 
the college ex- 
penses. Nor 
would she waste her money on cos- 
metics, jewelry or other finery. 

After the first daughter was given 
a college education, the others fol- 
lowed automatically. Through her 
simple and frugal way of life Mrs. 
Kim also enabled her husband to 
save enough money to invest in 
some land. By plowing his profits 
into more land, he was gradually 
able to become one of the wealthiest 
landowners in all Korea. 

When in 1940 her eldest daughter 
Kum Sun became principal of the 
tiny (60 pupils) Toksong Girls’ 
High School, Mrs. Kim was deter- 
mined that her husband should 
donate some of his property to the 
school so it could expand. 

The next three months were long 
ones for Mrs. Kim. Bit by bit 
she would cajole, wheedle, pester, 
soothe and even plead until finally, 
against his better judgment, he 
gave in. 

The school expanded rapidly. 
New buildings were erected. A jun- 
ior and senior high school were or- 
ganized. And in 1948 a women’s col- 
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Maryknoll, too, thanks God 
and you for everything. 





lege was founded. Mr. Song was 
made the president of the Board of 
Trustees and remained so until the 
time of his death in 1956, after 
which Mrs. Kim succeeded to the 
position, To- 
day, Toksong’s 
high schools 
and college 
have an enroll- 
ment of more 
than 4,000. 


Kim’s second- 
youngest daugh- 
ter Un Sun, 
with all of her mother’s determina- 
tion, left for the United States to 
work on her doctorate. It was diffi- 
cult to send her money for tuition 
and living expenses each month, 
but by scrimping and cutting down 
on unnecessary expenses it was 
possible. Un Sun, meanwhile, was 
able to make arrangements for her 
mother to visit the United States 
and attend her graduation from the 
University of Maryland. 

Finally, one warm Saturday in 


June, Mrs. Kim watched as the pur- 


ple-and-yellow hood of the doctor 
of philosophy was placed over her 
daughter’s shoulders. All of her 
hopes and dreams were fulfilled in 
that “happiest moment,” and she 
knew that everything had_ been 
worthwhile. Her children are all 
making a contribution to a better 
Korea: two sons are bankers; two 
daughters are college professors; 
one is a college president; another 
son just graduated from an Ameri- 
can university; and her second- 
youngest daughter is now one of the 
best-educated women in Korea. g & 
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gjump did the conversion figures 
in the Maryknoll territory on For- 
mosa. In 1951 Taichung had 3,421 
Catholics and 317 people studying 
the doctrine. Today Taichung has 
16,665 Catholics; some 6,000 per- 
sons are studying for Baptism. 
Maryknoll took over Taipei in 1953, 
with 43 Catholics and 20 catechu- 
mens; today Taipei has almost 5,000 
Catholics and almost 3,000 people 
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Formosa today, a picture of growth; 


Formosa tomorrow, lots still to be done. 


he Big Parade 


in Tanwan 


are earnestly preparing for Baptism. 

What is the human story behind 
these figures? Most are adult con- 
verts who have pulled up spiritual 
roots generations deep in another 
religion to become loyal to Christ. 

Father Russell Sprinkle recently 
baptized a Buddhist. She was faith- 
ful in attendance throughout a doc- 
trine course. Even when it poured 
rain, she was there with her nurs- 
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These people and thousands like them pulled up spiritual roots centuri 


deep in superstition; theirs is now a_whole-hearted 


ing boy and five-year-old daugh- 
ter. The little girl knew all the 
catechism, all the prayers. How- 
ever, the mother refused Baptism 
at the end of the course. She came 
to a follow-up course, and one day 
she asked for Baptism. 

Hired and dedicated lay Cath- 
olics are in the picture of growth on 
Formosa, Father Maurice Feeney 
speaks glowingly of Rose Tin, a 
prim neat little lady of 53 who 
talks from morning to night 
always about the doctrine. 

Her mother — a wrinkled lady of 
70 — was baptized when she was 
only three days old. Rose has 
worked as catechist for 26 years. 
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Conversions come slowly in 2 
inland mission, such as that run b 
Father Chatigny at Nan Chuan 
Most of the people are devout Bu 
dhists. Conversion means _buckin 
relatives, friends, social pressure 

Father Michael O’Connor’s thr 
ing parish of Tien Chung plays hos 
to thousands of Catholics for it 
Rosary procession. This year ther 
were huge delegations from all t4 
parishes of the Taichung prefectut 
and from other dioceses as well 
Almost 6,000 participated. Th 
beautifully robed statue of thg 
Blessed Mother rode high on 4 
flower-decorated truck in the mid4 
dle of a half-mile-long procession. 
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People on Formosa love festivals. 
Many onlookers are drawn to the 
‘true religion by public devotions. 
At work on Formosa is Father 
| Benny Jacques. To hundreds — 
whole villages : 
in some places 
—Father Benny 
has brought the 
Faith. By his 
deep under- 
standing of the © 
religious pov- © 5 
erty of Formosa’s mountain aborig- 
ines, by his sympathy for their suffer- 
ings and his respect for their emi- 
nent dignity, Father Benny has led 
crowds of aborigines to the Church. 
Another type of mission work is 
done by Father Frank O'Neill. He 
directs Catholic Relief for all of 
Formosa from his office in Taipei. 
He has contact with international 
relief people; is able to import 
bulls to improve Formosa cattle, 
bring in herds of goats. He starts 
apple orchards, orchards of nut 
trees. He gets the people to raise 
bees. He has begun a small hospital, 
and plans an addition for tubercu- 





















Bal lar patients. He builds houses for 
J destitute families. One of his re- 
— ports speaks casually of receiving 
sures Sai ad / : 
hr; and distributing 8,000 bales of 
' ‘a clothing; all had been gathered and 
nO} shipped by Catholic Welfare on be- 
" 7 half of the people of the United 
'" 6 States. Missioners under him help 
i the hungry with tons of powdered 
cm, milk and other surplus foods. 

Tht Father Lloyd Glass in Chu Nan 


thd writes of 45 aborigines armed with 
machetes who spent three days 
building him a rectory. The entire 
structure is of bamboo; not a nail 
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a TAXES 

- Our Lord paid them to Caesar. 
Your gifts to Maryknoll are de- 
ductible on Federal taxes. 


or a piece of glass in it. Aborig- 
ine catechumens in two other vil- 
lages built bamboo chapels for 
themselves. Father Glass has had 
the great thrill of saying Mass in 
three new dis- 
tricts. 

Father Kee- 
lan writes: “An 
old lady died 
in Grass Vil- 
lage where 
Father Connie 
Wolott is planting the Faith. This 
old lady was his first convert; she 
was baptized on her deathbed. Now 
Father Connie is back to scratch 
again; but he is a man whose heart 
has no room for pessimism. 

“To show the villagers the respect 
we hold for the deceased, he gave 
his convert a big funeral. Eight 
priests were there; Christians came 
from many neighboring missions. 
But it was Father Cosgrove’s band 
that brought the whole town out on 
the sidewalks. On Formosa, where 
noise is paramount, this band ac- 
companying the remains of a simple 
lady to her last resting place stirred 
up the curiosity of all Grass Village. 
Father Connie is saving his Sunday 
punch for that curiosity.” 

But these few examples cannot 
tell the whole story of Maryknoll’s 
work on this island in the far Pa- 
cific. The Church has grown on 
Formosa. But the job yet to be done 
looms large: Taichung’s 16,665 
Catholics are a tiny island in a 
total population of almost two mil- 
lion. Taipei’s Catholics number 
only 4,663 among 354,602 people. 
There is plenty still to be done 
on Formosa. Te 
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Would You Reserve This Place 
for a Maryknoller? 


One meal here at home costs about, 


Suppose a returned missioner were 
to knock on your door today and 
tell you he just stopped by to say 
hello. What would you do? You’d 
feel you were doing something 
special for him if you asked him 


to stay for dinner, wouldn’t you? 


ee ee ee 


We'll send $....... 


ADDRESS.......... 
CITY. 


We understand this i is ; not a pledge and may be discontinued at any time. 





/ 
















one dollar. For that amount on the 
mission fields, you can feed af 3 3 
priest for.an entire day. To pro-§, i; 
vide his food money for a day is} 
like having him at your house fork 
all three meals. Like to invite him?>™ 


| 
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Sounds like a good idea. We’d like to try sponsoring a missioner. 
each month to provide meals for him at a dollar 
a day. Send us a reminder and the mission newsletter each month. 


ZONE... STATE. 
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As thy sinless soul sped homeward 
to thy loved Father’s house, 


Scarce quitted the vacant taber- 
nacle here below 


Shone with matchless beauty ex- 
ceeding nature’s bounds; 


Uniquely blending purity immac- 
ulate with dignity maternal 


Mary! the fragrance of thy holi- 
ness, sweeter than flowers of earth, 


Perfumed the hallowed place on 
which thy blessed body lay. 


Th’angelic hosts ecstatically at- 
tentive to the Father’s will 


In serried ranks triumphantly 
bore the precious jewel 


Of Adam’s progeny the solitary 
boast, Virgin Mother of God, 


Nomine Maria, to the courts of 
Heaven whose denizens hailed 
thee Queen. 




















Bakuria girls get out of life. But Maryknollers working in Tanganyika, 
East Africa, are striving to convince Bakuria parents that the education 
of girls —as well as boys —is an integral part of Christian culture. 












It's Not Dangerous at All! 


Some people 

think they will die as soon as they make their 
wills. But we haven’t been able to find a single case of 
illness, to say nothing of anything worse, resulting 
from will-making. 


Other folks 
~ » consider the making of a will 
a job for the elderly. It 1s true that 
vou must be twenty-one; but many of us live beyond 
that age, and remain of sound and disposing mind. 
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Still more 

feel they ought to wait at least until they are 

sick. But no State requires a physical examination. 

Not even a cold is necessary. You can do the thing 
however healthy you may be! 


Quite a few 

believe wills are for the wealthy. They say they 
are not rich enough. Wills are for people who like to 
run their own affairs. Do you know 
that if you die intestate — that is, 
without making a will — your family cannot divide 
your property? Strangers will step in, take over, and 
distribute it in ways you may not like. Do you know 
what the law provides? 





Our booklet about wills explains the whole subject. It is 
yours for the asking; and you will not be “followed up’’ or 
solicited further, if you mark and mail the coupon below. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 


Please send your booklet, What Only You 
Can Do, without charge, to the following: 














the hand that prepares | 


a pleasure for a child, 
for there is 

no saying when 

and where 

it may bloom forth. 


Douglas Jerrold 











VE ATH 


BY JAMES S. STEFANIAK, M.M. 





@ No mystery story compares with 
the mystery of what lies beneath the 
mask of imperturbability that is the 
face of the Andean Indian — espe- 
cially when he is confronted with 
that greatest of natural mysteries, 
death. Is life so cheap that death, 
so common, means little to him? 

I immediately think of Juan, the 
balsa boatman. A few months back, 
Juan poled me across the river in 
his balsa boat, joking as he did so 
and kidding me about my three 
words of Aymara. 

As we were about to part com- 
pany, he asked me to bless his house. 
When we went inside, he remarked, 
“Bless this room especially, Father. 
My mother died here yesterday.” 

On another occasion, after visit- 
ing a sick woman, I met her hus- 
band on the way home. I told him 
that everything was taken care of, 
but the expression I used led him 
to believe that his wife had died. 

Without the faintest flicker of 
emotion he said, ‘‘Oh, she’s dead?” 
His expression didn’t vary, either, 
when I told him that she was still 
living. As a matter of fact, she did 
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just a mask. A few weeks ago, a 





in 
the 
Andes... 


get better and was out working in 
the fields within a week. 
But the facial expression must be 


























young father from a small place 
about three hours away wanted to 
have his infant son baptized. The 
baby, just born, was not strong; he 
died on the way. 

The father seemed matter-of-fact 
about it all until I asked him a few 
questions. His voice was so level 
and he looked so untroubled that I 
didn’t realize how deep the hurt 
was, until tears welled in his eyes 
and splashed down his cheeks. He 
had lost his first son, he said. : 

The story has a happy, if almost 
unbelievable ending. The man was 
back the next Sunday and asked to 
have his son baptized. I began to 
think in terms of miracles, because 
he had a very healthy looking child 
in his arms. No, he told me. It was 
the twin of the other. 

While he was carrying his first 
son to church, the twin, a healthy” 
boy, was born. He’s one man who” 
doesn’t believe in the old wives’ tale 
about twins being bad luck. g@ 
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Onlookers mask emotions as 


Father Vincent McConaughy bs 
blesses remains of deceased. 


se rs . 
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Three Insights of Red China 


BY ALBERT J. 


@ ir was a check point on the bor- 
der between Hong Kong and Red 
China. We were there for several 
hours. It was our second visit, made 
to confirm some earlier observa- 
uons. We watched truck after truck 
come and go, and always it was the 
same. The trucks coming from Red 
China were heavily loaded with 
goods — a thousand and one differ- 
ent items from radios to imitation 
fur coats. The trucks returning to 
Red China rose high on_ their 
springs because of their emptiness. 

Another day as we sat having 
lunch on a hotel terrace that looked 
over the New Territories. we saw 
two railroad trains on the Kowloon- 
Canton Railway. The first return- 
ing to China went past with all 
the doors of the freight cars wide- 
open. There was something pathetic 
as this train rumbled emptily by, 
as if a purpose was unfulfilled. A 
half-hour later another train ground 
past, this time in the direction of 
Kowloon. The doors were sealed, 
and the train labored up the 
slight incline because of its heavy 
load. 

Only some trucks and a pair of 
trains. But the lesson was obvious. 
Dealings with the Communist world 
were one-sided. The Reds were 
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dumping their slave labor goods on 
the free-world market. Refugee- 
crowded Hong Kong had to send 
its own products to the West. Recog- 
nition of Red China by the British 
meant an agreement all in favor of 
the Communists. The expected 
trade never materialized. 


THE POLICE STATION sits on top 
of a high hill overlooking the bor- 
der. From this vantage point, Hong 
Kong police can keep watch over 
miles and miles of border. At the 
foot of the hill, running down to 
a river and bordered by a fence 
capped with barbed wire, are some 
of the neat farms of the New Terri- 
tories. Varving in different shades 
of green, the patchwork of farm- 
lands shows the individuality of 
the owners. Here and there, farm- 
ers worked in the fields. 

Across the barbed-wire fence be- 
yond the river, an army of people 
worked in the communal fields of 
Red China. There was no individu- 
alitv there. The earth stretched in 
a singular brown monotony, un- 
broken by divisions or separations. 
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The people labored in a single 
group, organized and regimented. 

Here, too, was a contrast, point- 
ing up the difference between free- 
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dom and slavery, between individ- 
ual ownership and_ collectivism. 
The scene held a lesson for the free 
world — a lesson that needs to be 
dramatized and often retold. 


THE LAST VIEW was on the water- 
front of Macao, in an area where 
outsiders are rarely permitted. Di- 
rectly opposite, the Communists 
were building a tremendous cause- 
way. Thousands of Chinese slaves 
labored at the project. They cov- 
ered the causeway like an army 
of ants. Uniformed and armed 
guards marched back and _ forth 
supervising the work. At regular 
intervals along the causeway, sen- 
try boxes were manned by addi- 
tional armed guards. To make 
escape impossible, a fast gunboat 
cruised back and forth through the 
waters near the causeway. Here was 
the true story behind Red China’s 
material progress, a story of human 
degradation and slavery. 

A few days later some of the 
slaves rebelled at the hard work. 
Horrified spectators in free Macao 
watched a public trial take place 
in the Communist village on the 
opposite side of the harbor. Three 
Chinese kneeling in the village 
square were the victims. The ver- 
dict was not unexpected. The 
rebellious slaves were shot. 

These are but a few brief insights 
behind the bamboo curtain viewed 
by this writer within the past sev- 
eral months. Little things in them- 
selves, they reveal the monstrosity 
that is Red China, a monstrosity we 
are asked to recognize and sit 
down with. ae 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 





“While our heart embraces 
the whole world’s flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 
...Every nation has its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll .. . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Pius Xll in Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 




































Anghei on Yap Island, a tiny dot 
in the Pacific — big enough, how- 
ever, that three Maryknoll Sisters 
are there to teach Anghel and his 
sisters and brothers. 


Anghel is Yapese. In 50- 
some schools throughout the 
world, Maryknoll Sisters 


teach: 
Japanese African 
= Korean Bolivian 
ese — x Chinese Peruvian 
: ¥ , Taiwanese Nicaraguan 
J i Filipino Panamanian 
‘, Palavan Marshallese 
i ~ Hawaiian 
is 


== children to know, love and serve 
% God. 


= MARYKNOLL SISTERS 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 


4 Here is $...... to help your 
. work for the world’s children. 

‘ TROND). devs a wen caw oe ewer se sees ae wwewses 

j DE co aese eee nae ee eer eens ese aeecee 

City. wecccccccccvccs Stale. .cccccscccess 

As long as | can, | will send 

nis aise each month. | realize | can 


stop this at any time. 
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Out where the sky meets the ocean, Sisters find a Shangri-La. 


BY SISTER MARGARET GEORGE 


@ more than the breezes stir in 
Ngiwal, a village on Palau Island 
in the mid-Pacific that is quite a 
distance from our main mission 
center on Koror. There’s Augusta 
washing and cooking all day for a 
family of twenty children; Yaoch, 
mending his fishing net; a group of 
men helping Ililay build his new 
house, singing gaily as they work; 
Ito wading in from the reef with a 
spear in one hand, a string of gaily 
colored fish in the other; energetic 
Melei hewing a boat out of a large 
log; Sisue, mud up to. her waist 
and face covered with perspiration, 
coming from the taro swamp with 
a basket on her head; and the lordly 
Melitau, magistrate of the village, 
sitting in his doorway, commenting 
on everything and everybody. 
There’s nothing small about Meli- 
tau. He has a hulky body, a thun- 
derous voice, a great heart. He 
swept his family into the cookhouse 
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when we arrived. Nothing but the 
magistrate’s house would do for our | 
living quarters! During the next | 
two weeks it would also serve as the 
classroom where we would give re- 
ligious lessons to the children and 
adults of the island. 

Next door were Macaria and her 
five generations. Twenty-six people 
live in Macaria’s one big room. 
With its polished bamboo floor and 
thatched roof, it is dark, but spot- 
lessly clean. It is amply decorated 
by living human beings. | 

A fire always burning in one cor- ' 
ner gives a little light. It is used 
for cooking small quantities of 
food. Outside in a shed is the large 
fireplace for the huge kettles used 
to cook enough taro and tapioca 
for twenty-six people. 

At night everyone spreads out his 
mat, which is kept neatly rolled and 
stacked in a corner during the day. 
Each mat contains a blanket and a 
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rocky pillow. Mats in place, the 
islanders lie down in the clothes 
they have worn all day. But before 
dawn they go out to bathe and put 
on fresh clothes. Then it is time 
to clamber up the beach to the pic- 
turesque little blue church Dalal 
a Chubchub (“Mother of Mercy” 
built by the men of the village two 
years ago. 

Usually, there’s no resident priest 
in Ngiwal, but we were fortunate 
to have a priest in the village 
the whole time we were there. 
The people are so grateful for the 
opportunity for daily Mass, Holy 
Communion and visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament that there was 
hardly a moment during the day 
when someone was not in church. 

First on hand for Mass and eve- 
ning Rosary is the matriarch of 
Ngiwal — Macaria. In a loose-fit- 
ting garment that reaches her an- 
kles, her blue-tattooed arms bare, 
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Of old, Yapese coins 
were hewed of stone. 
Maliit shows Sister 
a “plugged nickel.” 
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leaning heavily on a stick, she 
makes her way steadily up the aisle 
to the front. 

I asked her granddaughter Rosina 
if she knew. Macaria’s age. 

*‘At least a hundred years old,” 
was the reply. 

“Is there anyone else in Palau 
as old as she?” I asked. 

“Yes, there are many.” 

I was surprised. ‘“Where do they 
live?”’ 

“Oh,” Rosina smiled, ‘‘they’re 
all dead!” 

Ngiwal is fading out of sight now. 
Sky and water finally meet and 
blot out the waving palms and 
humped hills behind the ‘‘village of 
the seven meals’? — but nothing will 
ever blot out the memory of the 
two happy weeks we spent there. 
The little island is beautiful, of 
course, but it is the people — those 
wonderful, warmhearted people 
who made it so memorable. gg 
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Formosa ... Taiwan... all that is 
left of Free China! His is a beau- 
tiful land and a brave people, who 
continue to work and pray under 
nearby Communist guns, and plan 
for the rescue of their mainland 
brothers nearby who live in Red 
slavery. 

Would YOU like to become one of 
their religious leaders . . . share 
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Dear Fathers: 


Where Does HE Live? 





their lot, and that of other Mary- 
knollers now working among them 

. perhaps join in their triumph 
when the evil philosophy of atheism 
is ended? Write for free information 
on how to serve 
aos a Maryknoll 


missioner . . . you 
assume no obliga- / 
tion by inquiring! 


| am interested in laboring for souls as a missioner. Please send me free 


literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
[| Priest 


eee eee eeeeesreereeesereseeee 


eee eee reese eee seer eeeeeeeee 





| Brother 
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This Mayan boy pointing to the image of a padre hopes to become one himself. 


f@ ORIGINALLY the domain of the 


mighty Mayan Empire, Yucatan is 
today one of the more impoverished 
of the 28 states in the Republic of 
Mexico. Descendants of Mayan 
splendor live in the midst of ruined 
temples, working out a meager ex- 
istence from an uninviting land. 
Christianity came to the province 
with the Spanish Conquistadors. In 
fact, the very first Mass in the 
New World was celebrated on the 


| island of Cozumel, just off the coast 


of Yucatan. 

In 1942 Maryknoll moved into 
the area. At that time just fifty local 
priests were trying to minister to 
a population of 500,000, the ma- 
jority of whom were living in crude, 


_ oval-shaped huts clustered in semi- 


tropical forests. In the absence of 
a parochial school system, ignor- 
ance and immorality were flourish- 
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ing; poor medical facilities were 
contributing to an infant mortality 
rate of 50 per cent; exploitation 
of local labor meant pitifully low 
economic standards, in spite of rich 
natural resources, such as chicle, 
mahogany and cedar. 

Missioners began striking deep at 
the roots of these moral and socio- 
economic evils by erecting schools 
and clinics, and by organizing labor 
co-ops. But the basis of this renais- 
sance is the men of Yucatan. Mary- 
knoll Padres working out of the 
capital city of Mérida have been 
quick to cultivate adult men, realiz- 
ing that through them missionary 
endeavors can be multiplied. 

Such a man is Don Esteban Garza, 
who for two decades has been one of 
the leading merchants in the city of 
Carrillo Puerto. This city, often 
described as “the heart of Maya- 
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land,” is the geographical center 
from which two Maryknoll priests 
care for the residents of thirty 
Mayan villages in a 35 mile radius. 

Don Esteban’s greatest single con- 
tribution is his ability to establish 
contact with the Mayan Indians, 
who instinctively defend themselves 
from outside influences — even the 
Church. In the role of ambassador, 
he supplies the Padres with an accu- 
rate census of each village. When 
dealing with the Mayans as a mer- 
chant, he skillfully interweaves the 
subject of religion with the sale of 
cloth. Because of him, not a few 
Mayan families have returned to the 
sacraments. In the beginning, they 
laughed at Don Esteban when he 
made a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment each evening. Now they follow 
him into church and kneel in prayer. 

On the island of Cozumel, most 
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MEN 


VUCITAN 


A brilliant spiritual future based 


on the remnants of a great empire 


of the men are fishermen, driven 
from the Church years ago by the 
strange hand of history. But now 
these same men are organized into 
a society called the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

From the many Maryknoll mis- 
sions which fan out of Mérida in 
an arc of 160 miles, similar situa- 
tions are reported. Mayan men are 
returning to the Church in substan- 
tial numbers and with enthusiasm. 

What does it all mean? Where will 
it end? One Mayan Indian summed 
it up this way: “‘In two more gener- 
ations, all the parishes here will be 
manned by our own priests — born, 
bred and ordained in Yucatan. 
When this happens, Maryknoll’s 
work will be ended. And Yucatan 
will be on the threshold of a splen- 
dor far surpassing the glory of the 
great Mayan Empire!” a8 
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My Fourth ay) 
First Sermon (ey 


A New England Maryknoller 


with an appetite for languages 


m TopAy I preached my first ser- 
mon in Visayan on the island of 
Davao, in the Philippines. This is 
the fourth time I have preached a 
first sermon in a new language. In 
China I began Cantonese; then I 
was assigned to a new section and 
had to learn Mandarin. Here in the 
Philippines I began with Tagalog; 
now at the age of 53 I am trying to 
learn something of Visayan. 

Every new missioner goes to 
school like a small child; he re- 
peats after a teacher the ABC’s of 
a new and strange tongue. He will 
study five or six hours a day for 
a whole year, and he will know 
very little of the language at the 
end of a year. 

Often he will have spent a year 
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of study, only to find that the peo- 
ple in the parish where he works 
speak quite a different dialect from 
the one he has taken such pains to 
study. He may be changed to a 
different section; this may mean 
studying a new language. The 
Tower of Babel certainly placed a 
huge obstacle in the path of mis- 
sionary progress! 

A language learner says many 
things wrong. In China it was the 
tones. If I got a sound too high 
or too low or without a short or 
long rising accent, it would have a 
very different meaning. I remember 
the story of a missioner who was 
asked why he came to China. He 
meant to say, “Because I like the 
Chinese people.’’ However, he got 
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one tone too high, and actually 
said, “Because I like to kill people!” 

] remember a priest who, on a 
national holiday, meant to tell his 
helper to put the flag up on the 
roof; instead he told him to put his 
wife up there. I myself was laughed 
at on my first Christmas in the 
Philippines for telling the people, 
“Tomorrow is Christmas; everyone 
must wear a skirt!’ The word for 
“skirt” and the one for “happy” 
are almost the same. I had wanted 
each one to wear a happy face. 

One of our priests who is study- 
ing Visayan preached his first ser- 
mon. He meant to tell the people 
that if they were good they would 
go to heaven some day, but he 
actually told them that if they are 
good they would go to heaven the 
day before yesterday. 

Poor long-suffering people have 
to listen to a foreigner speak their 
language wretchedly. They must 
hold politeness in high regard since 
they do not laugh at a missioner 
every time he opens his mouth. 
But the missioner continues to 
study, and some day he may hear 
a person say that Father speaks the 
language as well as he does. It is 
probably not true, but it makes 
the missioner feel good. 

Few missioners will ever speak 
Visayan like one who is born here, 
but after all actions speak louder 
than words. If the missioner is 
kind and if he smiles at the people, 
he can do good missionary work 
even though he speaks like a bab- 
bling child. It is not always those 
who know the language well who 
make the best missioners. But lan- 
guage skill certainly helps. BB 
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What You Hav 


Always Wanted 


An opportunity to give a mission 
gift (or part of one) as an ex-) 
pression of gratitude for what God} 
has given you. 


Vv Guatemala 
Mission mimeograph machine $200} 
Teacher's salary (monthly) $20 

Vv Formosa | 


| 
Mountain chapels (2) each, $1,000) 
Gas for missioner’s motor- 
cycle (50 gallons) $25) | 


Vv Africa | 

Parish church $5, 000) 
Vv Chile 

Medicines (per month) 
Vv Japan 

Tuition for Joponese semi- | 


narian (per month) $20) 
Expenses of mission rodio | 
$35) 


$35) 


program (per month) 

V Philippines | 
Jeep $1,800 
Catechist support (monthly) $20 | | 
Just cut off column and check | 
item you are sending. | 
The Maryknoll Fathers 


Maryknoll, N. Y. 


a 
Nk a Sam 


‘ — © 
Serene Y i 
i aie. s 


Father Vittengl examines 
some giant strawberries 
grown by his parishioner. 


 % 





; Japanese love the outdoors. Fishing and hiking are very popular with boys. 


_ @ rHe lushness of the Japanese 
| countryside burgeons into full rich- 
) ness in July and August. The rice 

stalks begin to bend beneath the 
weight of the ripening grain. Chil- 
dren, home from school, are busy 
in the fields or at play. 

On such a warm summer after- 
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noon, our photographer accom- 
panied Father Donald Vittengl of 
Lake Placid, N. Y., as he made the 
rounds of his rural parish in Saka- 
moto, where more than the average 
number of converts are being made. 
The results give a picture of summer- 
time Japan and a busy man. g@ 
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Father reaches adults 7 
through their children. 


Beside a stream, Mrs, 
Yamamoto explains the 
art of washing rice. 











Pausing to ask directions from an old grandfather, 
Father Vitteng! soon attracts a host of youngsters. 














A catechism class is held 
beside historic Lake Biwa. 














EXTEND your knowledge! 














EXPAND your heart! 


New Horizons 
In Latin America 


by John J. Considine, M.M. 


What do you know about your 185 million neighbors 
to the South? Here are a thousand answers on Latin 
America from a 30-yeor veteran of foreign offairs 

. full of fascinating local color, photos, statistics! 


















THE YOUNG ONES 


by Bishop James E. Walsh, M.M. 
’ Short stories ... funny, tender, heartworming ... 









“family reading” book — your children will 


i 
| about the children of pre-Red China. A fine 
be delighted to recognize themselves in these 









youngsters from far away! 

| $3.50 

i} ais 
Maryknoll Publications, Maryknoll, New York 48 
Please send: 


”] New Horizons In Latin America $5.00 —| The Young Ones $3.50 
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BY RICHARD J. McCAFFERY, M.M. 


August 15, 1958 





ONE year ago, on the Feast 
of the Assumption, a truck 
loaded with scrap iron col- 
lided with a Maryknoll truck 
carrying twenty-one of our 
seminarians who were return- 
ing to the major seminary fol- 
lowing a picnic with orphans. 
Three seminarians and a Chi- 
nese student were killed. The 
victims were John Meyers, 27, 
of Alexander, N. Y.; Robert 
Davis, 23, of Williamsville, 
N. Y.; John Kelley, 23, of 
Hopkinton, Mass.; and Cyril 
Wong, 19, of Hong Kong. Here 
are the recollections of one 
who survived the accident. 











@1 cuimBep down from the truck 
and looked around. There were over 
twenty seminarians moving off in all 
directions. Excited children’s voices 
swept around us, churning the air 
with a gay, carnival atmosphere. It 
was the first time most of us had 
been to St. Joseph’s Orphanage. 

Funny, I thought. On the ride 
over we'd been asking each other 
how to go about getting acquainted. 
Now I laughed as I saw a rollicking 
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group of ten-year-olds dragging off 
| one of my shyer classmates. And a 


few yards away, next toa water foun- 
tain, John Meyers was submerged 
by a crowd of eleven-year-olds. 

All of a sudden Jack Kelley and 
Bob Davis had me in tow. Caught 
between these two fireballs, I 
quickly relinquished my passive 
status and moved up the long 
wooden stairs to the boys’ dorm. 

“By the way Dick... Bob and I 
promised to take some of the older 
kids swimming,” Jack whispered, 
his hand on my shoulder. “But we 
can’t take the whole bunch. Here’s 
all you’ve got to do. Take care of 
those we can’t handle!” 

Jack’s face lit up with one of 
his whimsical smiles. 

“But what... .”’ That was as far 
as I could get. Jack was ahead 
of me, waving to two boys leaning 
out of a second-floor window. 

I followed Bob Davis up the 
stairs. It suddenly struck me how 
wonderfully crazy this whole thing 
was. Here we were, a handful of 
healthy, normal, American young 
men — all in our twenties — giving 
up a rare free afternoon to play with 
a boatload of kids we had never met. 

By the time I reached the second 
floor Jack Kelley was marshalling 
a young army out the back door. 

‘“Have a good day,” he hollered to 
Bob and me. “I'll see you later.” 
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I was still feeling a bit like a 
fish out of water. But a couple of 
friendly thirteen-year-olds rescued 
me from my indecision. We toured 
the orphanage and then headed for 
one of the neighborhood drug stores. 
Bob Davis was already there, treat- 
ing four kids to the works. He was 
just sitting there, a wide smile 
creasing his face, content to let 
his little pals enjoy themselves. 

I took a seat a few tables to the 
left of him. “Davis,” I thought, 
“T’ll never let you in on this, but 
I don’t think that I’ve ever met 
anyone so alive with love for God. 
I couldn’t hold a glove to you.” 

I was brought back to the imme- 
diate by a small voice: ‘Hey, 
Brother McCaffery, is it O.K. if I 
get an extra big strawberry soda?” 

The day passed all too quickly. : 
Somehow, by half-past four, all of ~ CYRIL WONG, as a studen! 
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is managed to break away from the 
ids and climb onto the flat-bed 
ruck for the return trip to Mary- 
noll. I watched John Meyers 
pproaching, surrounded by his 
rung fans. He seemed completely 
thome in their midst. It struck me 
strange how John could convey 
ich a mixture of strength and gen- 
leness by his mere presence in any 
ind of group. Kids, adolescents 
Sy adults, it made no difference. 
® The truck pulled away from the 
®urb. There must have been a hun- 
red boys waving and yelling as we 
ent down the driveway. 
“Hey Lenny, don’t forget to 
ake that visit for me!”” yelled Jack 
elley to one of the boys. 
The boy nodded “‘yes,”’ and as we 
ulled out of sight I watched him 
rm and head for chapel, throwing 
is skinny legs out in front of him. 
I was sitting next to Cyril Wong, 
young Chinese from Hong Kong, 
ho was studying at Parks Air Col- 
ge. Cyril was staying with us at 
aryknoll during August. As we 
Polled along the Albany Post Road, 
e was playing the “King Cotton 
farch’’ on his harmonica, with both 
eet beating time. I looked at him 
but of the corner of my eye. I re- 
embered how on the previous 
ight I had commented to one of 
he fellows that Cyril was the first 
on-American in whose company I 
elt completely relaxed. When you 
ere with Cyril, cultural barriers 
dissolved. 
It was beginning to rain. Not 
ard, but enough to make me wrap 
ftowel around my head. Others be- 
fan to do the same. Then we all 





BOB DAVIS, scouring down the 
ovens in our seminary kitchen. 


tarted to sing a long repertoire of 


JOHN MEYERS, in a scene from a 
seminary play ‘‘My Three Angels.”’ 
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songs dating back to our first years 
together in the seminary. The rain 
soaking our T-shirts seemed to add 
to the atmosphere. Our singing 
became an ear-shattering bellow. 

I don’t think I’ve ever felt closer 
to my class than on that trip home. 
Perhaps we'll never again be so 
close to the bittersweet nostalgia 
of our childhood. 

Jack Kelley was standing in the 
back of the truck, propped against 
the tail-gate, and next to Bob Davis. 
His head was raised to let the rain 
whip across his face. His white 
sport shirt was soaking wet. 

“What are you trying to prove, 
Kelley? Posing for beach-bully 
ads?”’ someone quipped. Jack’s face 
relaxed in a slow grin. 

“What a wonderful way to spend 
the anniversary of Mary’s Assump- 
tion,” I thought to myself, leaning 
back against the side boards. 

Then, for no apparent reason, our 
truck moaned and slowed down. 

None of us in the rear even saw 
the other truck. It skidded out of 
control, swerved across the center 
line toward us, missing the cab by 


INDY ANN MAKES A CORRECTION 


inches. Then an explosive impact, 
as it smashed into our truck’s side, 
It rebounded crazily and hit ys 


again, splintering the side boards, f 


Then the big truck bounced back 
and careened down the hill, finally 
stopping two hundred feet below us, 

Everything was over in a matter 
of seconds. The trucks stood silently 
apart. But in the space of a few 
moments, Jack Kelley, Bob Davis, 


John Meyers and Cyril Wong had 


gone to God. 

In the gathering twilight, eleven 
of us were rushed to hospitals. I was 
among the more seriously injured. 
Those who were left sat in small 
groups saying the Rosary beside the 
blanket-covered bodies. Hundreds 
of onlookers stood quietly in the 
rain. It was nearly eight o'clock 
when the last curious spectator 
shuffled back into his own life. 

The sharp edge of autumn was in 
the air when I finally was able to 
walk down to our cemetery. I looked 
at the freshly turned earth. I asked 
my four friends to pray for me. Then 
I slid my hands into my cassock 
pockets and turned up the hill. gg 
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Contact work begins 

as a state of mind. 

It is an attitude 

of attention to souls. 

It is conditioned on a certain 
freedom from preoccupation 
with the picayune details 

of daily routine. 

It calmly focuses 

on the deeper values of life, 
such as are linked 

with the well-being of souls. 
Souls that we meet all day long, 
before and behind, 

to the right and to the left, 

here, there and all around us. 
The contact attitude 

tends outwardly. 

tis all otherly, 

wholly forgetful of self. 
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It is rooted in love 
of others, 

for their sake and God's. 

The contact attitude 

does not seek advantage in any way; 
whether for self-glory or popularity; 
whether for fame or reputation, 
reward or satisfaction. 

The contact attitude 

aims solely at the glory of God 

and the good of others. 


The contact spirit 
is not a scattering state of mind, 
not a worldly one. 
Rather, it is the sign 
of deep spirituality. 
It is the flowering 
of Christian devotion. 
—Sr. M. Marcelline, O.P. 
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RECIPES AROUND THE WORLD 


@ TEA, or a variant of it, is popu- 
lar the world over. Try one or more 
of these recipes to lend added inter- 
est to your own teatime. 


ORANGE TEA (China) 


3 oranges (or 1 can Mandarin 
oranges) 

Ya cup sugar 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

2% cups water (or juice 
from can plus water) 


Peel 3 oranges (or tangerines), re- 
moving membrane and seeds. Break 
pulp into small pieces; or use 1 can 
of Mandarin cranges without re- 
moving membranes. In a separate 
pan mix the sugar, cornstarch and 
water. Boil for a few seconds, stir- 
ring constantly. Add oranges (or 
tangerines) and simmer a few min- 








utes. (If Mandarin oranges ar 
used, simmer only a few seconds, 
Serve hot. Serves 6. 


CARAMEL SQUARES (China) 


Ya cup shortening 

Ya cup sugar 

3 egg yolks 

1 egg white 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

Y teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons milk 

% cup walnuts, finely chopped 


Blend the shortening and the sugar. 
Add egg yolks and the egg white; 
beat well. To this add the vanilla, 
flour (which has been sifted with 
the baking powder), salt and milk. 








Spread mixture on well-greased | 
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baking pan and sprinkle with 
chopped walnuts. Over the chopped 
walnuts, this mixture may be spread: 


2 egg whites 
1% cups light brown sugar 
Ya teaspoon vanilla 


Beat egg whites until stiff. Add 
sugar and vanilla and spread mix- 
ture over walnuts in pan. Bake 
about 30 minutes in medium oven 
(350°F). Cut in squares while 
warm. \dakes 15 squares. 


RUSSIAN TEA 


3 teaspoons black tea 
2 cups boiling water 


To two cups of boiling water add 
3 teaspoonfuls of black tea. Steep 
for 5 minutes and serve hot or cold. 
Add sugar, strawberries or candied 
cherries, and cut slices of lemon. 


RUSSIAN CAKES 


24 cups sifted flour 

Y cup sifted powdered sugar 
Ya teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

2 egg yolks, beaten 

1 cup milk 


Blend together the butter, sugar and 
eggs. Add the salt and alternately 
mix in the flour and milk. Spread 
mixture thinly on a well-greased 
pan and bake in moderate oven 
(350°F) for about 30 minutes. 
Cut when cool. Makes 24 squares. 
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LEMON TEA (Britain) 


In preparing lemon tea, allow one 
teaspoonful of tea and half a small 
lemon for each person. Squeeze 
juice of lemons into a container and 
to it add half a pint of briskly boil- 
ing water. Pour this onto the tea 
in a prewarmed teapot and steep 
for 4 minutes. Then fill up the tea- 
pot with boiling water and let 
stand for the additional 3 minutes. 
Serve in glasses or cups with thin 
slices of lemon on the side. Lemon 
tea is a refreshing summer drink 
when iced. Allow tea to become 
perfectly cold before pouring over 
ice cubes or chopped ice in glasses. 


COCOA CAKES (Colombia) 


Ye pound butter (or shortening) 
14 cups sugar 

3 eggs 

% cup cocoa powder 

1Y2 cups flour, sifted 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
24 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Cream butter until it is soft and 
add the sugar gradually. Beat until 
fluffy. Add the eggs, beating well. 
Sift the cocoa, flour and baking 
powder together, and blend in but- 
ter and sugar mixture alternately 
with the milk. Add the vanilla and 
mix well. Grease 2 cupcake tins 
lightly and dust them with flour. 
Fill the pans two-thirds full with 
mixture and bake in a preheated 
oven at 350°F for 20 minutes. 
Cocoa cakes may be served hot or 
cold. Makes 16 cakes. ae 
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WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER 


The Field Afar 

Do you not have a little magazine 
called The Field Afar? What has become 
of it? I never see it any more. How do I 
get it? I’m so interested in Maryknollers. 
I get the MARYKNOLL magazine. 

Mrs. O. E. TALLMAN 

Coeur D’Alene, Idaho 


Originally founded as THE FIELD AFAR, 
our magazine was changed lo MARYKNOLL, 
THE FIELD AFAR during World War II, 
as a means of more properly identifying it. 
This name proved rather long and unwieldy, 
and about two years ago the present title 
was adopted as more easy to use. 


Big Help 

I read in your magazine that you 
needed money for your missions. I de- 
cided I would try to help you. My girl 
friend, Yolanda, and I made cookies. 
Then we put on a cookie sale for the mis- 
sions. We announced it in our own grades 
in school. We think the cookie sale was 
a big success. We got $5.16. We hope we 
helped you a little. 

CATHY KANOFF 

Breckenridge, Minn. 


Eyewitness 

This afternoon I saw three of your 
priests leaving for Korea from La Guardia 
Airport. They were not known personally 
to me. but I received the information 
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WITHOUT THE WRITER’S CONSENT 


from one who was seeing them off. I have 
received appeals from you depicting jus 
such an incident. Please accept the en. 
closed check and consider me with them 
in spirit. 

Mary F. MApDDEN 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Rebuttal 
Mr. Vambe (‘‘Kneel Down, Ameri- 


cans!’’) has seen one side of the picture} 
The generality of Americans do not havef 


the luxuries and surpluses he mentions 
No food goes to waste in our house, nor 
do we eat immoderately. I am not alone 
in sometimes wishing that children could 
go barefoot here because of the necessity 
of finding money for another pair of 
shoes. We are not without troubles, 
hardships and sufferings to better appre- 
ciate the return of those things withheld 
for atime. We read of suffering humanity 
with compassion, and pray and help as 
we can. 

Mrs. J. LONG 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Parable 

A nice thing happened in our church 
yesterday at Mass. There was a little 
colored priest who came out and began 
to distribute Holy Communion with the 











white priest. The people who went to 
Communion received their and his 
Eucharistic Lord from the consecrated, 
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if black, hand of an alter Christus. This 
is the way my thoughts ran. Do you 
suppose that some of the good Catholics 
in Little Rock, for instance, would have 
acted as we? Or would they have been 
“stronger’’ and refused to receive their 
King from the hands of one of an “‘infe- 
rior” race? But getting back to vester- 
day, there was no rioting, not a single 
bomb. In a way, just maybe, those who 
received Communion felt even closer to 
the Infant King — as if it was a privi- 
lege to receive Christ from one who 
might have been a direct descendant of 
one of those favored Wise Men who were 
privileged to gaze down on Him in love; 
and later. from their knees, up at Him 
in adoration, praise and thanks. 
Mary ANN DEAN 

Oak Park, Mich. 


Colonialism 

Your article, ““Two Thirds of Man- 
kind,” tries to make England and France 
appear good by comparing them to Rus- 
sia. Former subjects of England and 
France won’t like that sort of reasoning, 
and those still held in captivity by those 
countries may never forgive you. You do 
not help Christianity by carrying the 
torch for England and France. What they 
have done can hardly be justified on any 
Christian basis. 

RICHARD MAGEE 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


If Reader Magee is equating colonialism 
and Russian subjugation, he will have a 
hard time proving his argument. For exam- 
ple, many former British colontes are now 
independent. Can Reader Magee name 
one Russian-conquered country that has 
been set free? Moreover, religious freedom 
is given in European colonies. What free- 
dom exists in Russia’? 
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Identification 

Was it deliberate that “Thirty Days 
from Nowhere”’ actually is ‘“‘nowhere,’’ as 
far as the reader is concerned? My only 
clue as to geography was the word ‘‘Fort- 
aleza,’”’ which I located in Brazil. 

IRMA L. SUESS 

Lancaster, N. Y. 


First Letter 

I have been reading your Maryknoll 
books each month. I enjoy reading them 
and so does my mother. I have been 
remembering you in my prayers. I am 
sending you a dollar for your needs. It 
is not much, but I am sure it can help 
something. I am ten years old now. My 
mother says I am old enough to write 
my own letters now. 

GRACE DIBATTISTA 

Norristown, Pa. 


Cook Book 

If you would only publish a cook book 
of your world recipes just in a booklet 
form, I would be the first to purchase 
one. The recipes are wonderful, but so 
hard to care for as loose pages. Please? 

GLORIA SMOUSE 

London, England 


Inspiration 

Your magazine is so full of interesting 
events which take place all over the 
world, along with interesting articles 
which I relate to my friends. I particu- 
larly remember the editorial, ‘‘A Lesson 
for Americans.”’ It left me with a deep 
feeling for the Korean family who, in- 
stead of showing hostility. sent their sin- 
cere sympathy to the boys who killed 
their son. Truly, this is Christian spirit 
I shall long remember. 

ROSEMARY PETERSON 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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@ ovr grape arbor here in Koi San, Korea, 
is bearing well. I told the local catechist 
that it was not to be touched by the kids. 
He gave me‘that “we'll see’ look because 
the kids had wrecked it every year since 
they lost their Korean priest before the 
War in 1Q50, 

We watched the arbor, and one day we 
discovered a lot of the grapes were missing, 2 
No one would own up to it. Came time for 
night pravers and we sat tight, telling the i 
people. through the cook, that the Brothers | 
and I would not attend night prayers again 


ull the culprits reported. a: 

There was much discussion outside, that For 
dark night. then all was silent... and in Ba: 
trouped two boys — one was the catechist’s by 
son. They suffered enough from the grill- | Ta 
ing we gave them for a half hour, so we ter 
did them no bodily harm. ‘I heard they per 
got that later at home. the 

Our grapes have not been touched since. Ch 
After they are ripe, we'll have a big party | sta 
for the kids and let them eat all the ripe (a 
ones they want. What other Catholics in } 
the world could I threaten with loss of § (ri 
night prayers and get results! ee for 








— Vincent J. Hoffman, \.M. 


President's 


Tournament 


@ HIGHLIGHT of the sports year on 
Formosa is the annual Presidential 
Basketball Tournament sponsored 
by Maryknoll’s Catholic Center in 
Taichung City. Nearly 60 teams en- 
ter the ten-day event. Some 6,000 
persons fill Taichung stadium for 
the playoffs, held on President 
Chiang Kai-shek’s birthday. At the 
| start of the final game, they stand 
(above) in honor of their President. 

Msgr. William F. Kupfer, M.M. 
(right) donates silver cups for win- 
ning teams in each division: men, 
boys and girls. The Taichung news- 
paper covers the entire tournament, 
and the finals are broadcast over 
five radio stations. an 




















Altar Out of Kilter: “The one we have 
will come down in the next earthquake, 
and we have them often in Guatemala,” 
writes a Marvknoller. Who will give $300 

or any part thereof) to prevent its col- 
lapse? 


Borrowed Bell: ‘Hearing the church 
bell led me to inquire,”’ said one catechu- 
men in Japan. But the bell is borrowed, 
and we must return it. For $300 we can 
get one of our own. Give $5 to help! 


Quick, Watson — the Needle! We re- 
quire hypodermics for use against tropical 
diseasesin Central America. They cost $10 
each and save lives. The need is urgent! 
A Movie or a Life? Stay home from the 
next movie you would otherwise see, and 
give the cost of your ticket for cod liver 
oil. If you do, a child in Chile who would 
otherwise die of tuberculosis, will live 
to grow up. It is as simple as that —a 
movie or a life. 


Wheeling (Not Free!) In Formosa, mis- 
sioners’ aides can get to stations oftener 
by bicycle than afoot — when they have 
a bicycle! Three needed, $25 each. Please! 


Jeep At Any Price: A necessity to keep 
the Padres in Chile circulating. But gas 
and repairs cost about $300 a vear. Any 
part of it will help. 
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It Pays to Advertise: For $10 a month 
Maryknollers in Japan can invite 7,000 
through local newspapers, who would 
never otherwise be reached by the Church, 
This plan has worked already —help us to 
continue it! 












Palms, Poles and Stones for small 
palm chapels in five Central American 
mission stations will be supplied by the 
Catholics themselves. $500 is still needed 
to buy cement and furnishings — $100 
worth for each place. Want to give a 
few dollars toward it? 








Two Confessionals: In Africa, Luo 
Catholics will find peace of soul more 
privately if Maryknollers can secure $200 
to have two confessionals built. Will you 
give part or all? 







$1,000 a Month: The cost of keeping 
1,000 children in school in Hong Kong. 










Why not sponsor one child for one 
month — and see how good you feel? 
Bugs Come to Church: In Africa they De 
flock to feast on priestly vestments. A 
case, costing $100 will save many times = 
its price yearly. Who will help us get one? 
Helper of the Helpless: A Maryknoller M 
needs a Catholic social worker in order 
to hold 120 unfortunate Japanese fami- M 
lies he is aiding. The cost is $35 a month. P 
i 
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MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 


Dear Fathers, 

| enclose $ toward $500 needed to send one of your 57 new 
missioners overseas. 

I'll pray for the success of his apostolic labors. 





Missioners in America 





Indiana, the Hoosier 
State, has close to four 
million people, of whom 
a half million (13.9 per 
cent) are members of 
the Church. The State 
contains an archdiocese 
and four dioceses. 


3. Fr. Pierre Gibault persuaded 
the French settlers at Vincennes 
to help the American troops, 1779. 





















INDIANA 





1. In 1679, the Chevalier de La 
Salle and a Recollect Father, 
Louis Hennepin, explored Indiana. 


2. Fr. Claude Jean Allover, 
French Jesuit, opened a mission 
present-day Notre Dame, 16f 












Midis Gs 





5. Benedictine monks from Switz 
land founded St. Meinrad’s Abb 
an important Catholic center, 18 





4. In 1842, the Holy Cross Fathers 
founded Notre Dame University for 
the cause of Catholic education. 














